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‘Peoples’ Congress of Applied Religion ” 


The Peoples’ Institute of Applied Religion has issued a 
call to a Congress in Detroit July 22-24 at which church, 
labor, Negro and civic leaders and laymen will discuss 
mutual and respective responsibilities in the present world 
crisis. Approximately equal numbers of persons from the 
following groups are expected to attend: self-supporting 
farm and factory preachers, full-time pastors and church 
laymen, labor leaders and union members, youth and stu- 
dents. The purpose is to work out a religious program of 
action. The support of “people throughout the country who 
believe in complete democracy and true justice” is re- 
quested by the Institute. 

It is planned by bringing together mass, church, labor, 
farm and minority groups for concerted democratic action 
to form “a dynamic nucleus from these basic groups in 
every community throughout the country.” 

The Congress will be asked to affirm its stand for “a 
peoples’ world” as follows: 

“I. For a peoples’ world, founded in fact and practice, 
upon the principles of economic justice, racial brotherhood, 
religious freedom and political equality. 

“II, For the utter defeat of all Fascist forces, that the 
peoples of the earth may be free to establish such a world 
of justice and brotherhood. 

“III. Against the illusions of pacifism, nationalism, 
appeasement until the evil forces which give rise to con- 
flict are destroyed in Armageddon and all things put under 
the feet of the people. 

“IV. For racial equality, without which there can never 
be, in fact, a peoples’ world of freedom and good will in 
practice. 

“V. Against the sin of anti-Semitism, a vice employed 
by agents of tyranny to divide the people and to defeat 
their efforts toward the establishment of a peoples’ world. 

“VI. Against the poll tax, a violation of political 
equality and a weapon used by seven southern states to 
divide the people; to deny them a voice in their present 
government and in the establishing of a peoples’ world. 

“VII. For the organizing of all workers into labor 
unions, the basic instrument of the people for economic 
justice and political freedom, and without which churches, 
public schools and other free institutions cannot have any 
security of status. 

“VILL. For whole hearted support of the principles and 
conditions set forth at Teheran that the naked, hungry, 
enslaved, exposed and sick peoples of the world may be 
clothed, fed, freed, housed and healed. 
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“IX. For a dynamic religious program which uncondi- 
tionally and actively identifies itself with the peoples of 
the world in their fight against arrogance and oppression 
and in their struggle to establish, in fact, a peoples’ world 
of justice and brotherhood.” 

The Peoples’ Institute of Applied Religion is a volun- 
tary association of religious and labor leaders and others 
interested in the promotion of the labor movement and 
attacking social injustices. It has been particularly ac- 
tive among the sharecroppers of the South and, latterly, 
among migrant industrial workers in the Detroit area. It 
is entirely independent of ecclesiastical control though it 
has enlisted the cooperation of a considerable number of 
well-known church leaders. 


“Religion and Nationality” 


Writing under the above caption, Werner J. Cahnman, 
a German scholar now at Fisk University, in The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology for May, describes the Near 
Eastern idea of nationality as depending on religion. In 
the West society is “based on a territorial principle.” But 
in the East it is based on “the concept of the ‘folk. ” In 
the millet system of the Moslem world non-Moslems were 
allowed to “organize into communities possessing dele- 
gated political power under their own ecclesiastical chiefs. 
The head of the millet was directly responsible to the state 
for the administration of all its subjects.” This was not 
invented by Islam but the age-old pattern of the region 
was intensified. 

“The dividing line in the East,” the writer says, “runs 
not so much between classes and races as between con- 
querors and conquered, or believers and disbelievers. 
Disbelievers are tolerated but segregated and forced into 
little subsocieties of their own.” Thus, in the Ottoman 
Empire the Bulgarians, the Greeks and the Armenians 
regarded their religious leaders as their national chiefs. 
The sect of the Druzes gradually developed into the Druze 
people and finally acquired territorial recognition under 
the French mandate in Syria. “. .. All these religious or 
quasi-religious groups came to live in close proximity to 
one another, married only among themselves, and thus 
became in the course of time secondary ecological and 
kinship units. They became peoples.” But if one of these 
subject peoples became a Moslem, he automatically be- 
came a Turk or an Arab. If he became a Protestant he 
loosened the ties to his own people. But a Moslem who 
changed his religion actually lost his nationality. 

In the exchange of populations between Greece and 
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Turkey after the first World War, it “proved to be well- 
nigh impossible to discover who was Turkish and who was 
Greek except by the test of religion. Every Greek Ortho- 
dox family of Asia Minor, no matter what their racial or 
national origin, had to leave for Greece ; every Mohamme- 
dan family in Greece” had to be resettled in Anatolia. 
Most Moslems in French North Africa did not become 
French citizens because they then would have lost “their 
political status as Moslems.” In Czarist Russia a Tatar, 
Pole or Jew who was converted to the Greek Orthodox 
Church “lost membership among his people and became a 
Russian.” Roman Catholic Germans in the Prussian 
province of Poznan tended to become Polonized while 
Lutherans of Polish stock in East Prussia “had a German 
national consciousness.” 

Now this type of society has broken down. “Territorial 
nationalism has put dynamite to folk societies and their 
diversified ancestral rites everywhere. . . . But forces that 
have been operating throughout history are not dead; they 
are only pushed beneath the surface.” Nationalism has 
“wrought havoc in the East. . . . Populations that have 
lived side by side for centuries, despite frequent strife, 
conflict, and friction, have been uprooted from their homes, 
driven from one country to the other, starved and butch- 
ered by the millions, only to please the jealous God of 
Uniformity who tolerates no other gods beside him... . 
What we call ‘globalism’ might conjure up totalitarianism 
on a vast scale if we do not provide for cultural home rule 
in the face of territorial unification.” 


Public Opinion on World Organization 


The results of opinion polls over a period of several 
years on questions relating to world organization are 
summarized by the National Opinion Research Center of 
the University of Denver in The Public Looks at World 
Organization. Between 1937 and 1942 the proportion of 
those who believed the United States should have joined 
the League of Nations, as revealed in the Gallup Poll, 
shifted from 33 per cent in 1937 to 70 per cent in July, 
1942. “Since Pearl Harbor, whenever a public opinion 
poll has asked a question regarding some type of postwar 
world organization, a majority of the American public have 
expressed approval of the idea in principle.” In the fall 
of 1943, 83 per cent in an NORC Survey thought a union 
of nations would be most likely to succeed if all nations 
were members. But when they were asked if Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan should be included, only 54 per cent 
approved. A few months earlier only 39 per cent wanted 
Japan included. In the fall of 1943 the Gallup Poll 
reported “majorities of persons with opinions in favor of 
alliances between the United States and England, and the 
United States and China. At that time, however, a 
majority of Republicans opposed any alliance with Russia.” 
There was a large “undecided” vote in each case. 


More than three out of four Americans polled “think 

a world union should have power to make and enforce 

laws about international problems.” But there are 

‘“marked differences of opinion,” particularly “between 
persons in various standard-of-living groups. Of those in 

the upper brackets, 80 per cent believe international settle- 

ment of disputes would be more successful than inde- 

pendent settlement. In the middle brackets, 69 per cent 

agree, and in the lower brackets, only 55 per cent.” On the 

question of the power to make laws “the sharpest differ- 


ence of opinion is between persons of various educational 
backgrounds. Among persons with some college back- 
ground, 86 per cent advocate legislative powers for a 
world union, in contrast to . . . 69 per cent of those with 
grade school education or less.” There is little or no 
difference between Republicans and Democrats but non- 
voters are more skeptical than voters. The different polls 
in this country and in Canada and Great Britain reveal a 
substantial agreement of about three-quarters of the 
people in favor of some sort of international police force, 
Seventy-seven per cent of the American public think that 
the size of each nation’s military force should be decided 
by a world union. But, at the same time, almost nine out 
of ten think that the United States will need a larger 
inilitary force than before the war. Seven out of ten would 
“deny the right of full armament to all countries.” The 
more privileged groups are strongest against unrestricted 
armaments. 


Americans are less willing to accept the regulation of 
international trade than to join a world union. While 73 
per cent think that friction over trade may be a contribut- 
ing cause of war only 57 per cent would approve of 
entering a world union with “trade regulation as a pre- 
requisite to membership.” Early in 1943, 46 per cent 
thought that American industries should be developed to 
the point where it would be unnecessary “to buy any 
products from foreign countries”; only 28 per cent were 
willing to allow foreign goods “to come into the United 
States and compete with things grown or made here, even 
if the price were lower.” 


Half the people think that “there will always be wars”; 
one quarter think future wars will be prevented; the 
others think it will happen “some day.” Very few Ameri- 
cans, it seems, “have any accurate information regarding 
the wide variety of non-political functions once performed 
—and in many instances still being successfully performed 
—by various sections of the League of Nations.” 

In July, 1943, 78 per cent of all American voters, accord- 
ing to the Gallup Poll, wanted Congress to vote at once in 
favor of participation by the United States in a world 
union. In January, 1943, NORC found that 82 per cent 
of the people were willing to accept rationing “for about 
five years to feed the starving people of other countries”; 
75 per cent would have part of the American army stay 
overseas for a while “to help establish order” ; and 64 per 
cent would be willing to “pay more taxes for a few years 
while the new union wag being organized.” But only 41 
per cent would be willing to forego payment from the 
Allies for lend-lease materials and to accept disarmament 
if other nations did so. Only twenty-eight per cent would 
allow competition from foreign goods or “forget repara- 
tions, 


On almost all these questions “the more education a 
person has had, the more likely he is to favor the general 
principle of world organization, a broad membership base, 
reasonably broad powers, and full United States coopera- 
tion.” There was no significant difference of opinion 
among these groups in regard to the need for a large 
military force. Again a larger proportion of the better 
educated group recognized the relationship of trade prob- 
lems to war and were more ready to give a world union 
power to act in such matters. “Fewer non-voters than 
members of either political party favor world cooperation. 
... Democrats tend to express a greater degree of approval 
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than do Republicans regarding various aspects of world 
organization.” The differences of opinion between voters 
and non-voters is strongest in regard to armament and an 
international police force. 


“The Myth of the State” 


The change in political thought in the twentieth cen- 
tury “implies the complete reversal of all the former 
intellectual or moral standards. Mythological thought 
openly takes precedence over rational thought.” So 
writes Ernest Cassirer, research professor of philosophy at 
Yale University, in the June issue of Fortune. Moreover, 
“to mythicize man’s political life means at the same time 
to mythicize all other human activities. . .. The hybrid of 
myth and politics becomes omnipotent and irresistible.” 
Plato was “the founder and the first defender of the idea 
of the ‘legal state,’” the aim of which is “to be the adminis- 
trator of justice.” This theory excluded “all imaginative, 
all fictitious or irrational elements’”—which had been 
prominent in Greek poetry. Medieval political thought did 
not give the state “any absolute value,” in comparison 
with “the highest absolute religious truth,” but did 
consider it necessary to avoid chaos. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
following Aristotle’s theory of the state as “a natural and 
a rational product,” taught that “there is no insuperable 
gulf between the temporal and the divine order. . . . The 
secular and the religious order are different links of one 
and the same chain. . . . The ‘earthly state’ and the ‘City 
of God’. . . are related to each other and complement 
each other.” 


In the Italian Renaissance “the state appeared to be the 
work of individual men or of the combined and continued 
efforts of the members of a special family.” Machiavelli 
was impressed by these men. In the Prince he analyzed 
“political movements in the same spirit that Galileo an- 
alyzed physical movements.” With him, politics were com- 
pletely secularized. But this cuts the state off from “the 
organic whole of social life,” as well as from moral and 
religious life. The state becomes omnipotent, but, at the 
same time, “completely isolated. . . . For power as sheer 
power ... is, after all, a meaningless thing.” 

The political thought of the seventeenth century was a 
“battlefield” between the theory of the absolute state and 
that of popular sovereignty. Yet these theories have a 
common basis of thought, the doctrine of the “state-con- 
tract.” The idea of the social contract looks back to the 
classical doctrine of natural law and to that of equality, 
as developed by the Stoics. To them the state itself was 
“the consummation and the guaranty of human freedom.” 
In Hobbes’s theory of the absolute state the social con- 
tract transferred all the powers of individual citizens to 
the ruler. His opponents, the advocates of popular 
sovereignty, insisted that even the will of God “is not at 
liberty to change or cancel rights guaranteed by natural 
laws.” But this means that there are “certain inborn and 
indefeasible rights of the individual that the state has to 
respect.” 

In the early nineteenth century German romanticism 
“paved . . . the way that led to the modern fascist and 
nationalist myths of the state” by regarding myth as “the 
mainspring of human culture.” They did not consider 
law and the state to be the “product of individual wills” ; 
therefore, they were not “restricted by our pretended 
individual rights. ... Human culture .. . originates in a 
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‘higher necessity,’ in the national spirit, which works and 
creates unconsciously.” This historical and mythological 
interest was diverted by “the rising national forces of the 
epoch .. . to narrow and particular ends.” The nineteenth 
century German political historians “developed and glori- 
fied the idea of the ‘power state.’ . .. They . . . opened the 
way for the mythmakers of the twentieth century.” 

“Human culture” is not “the firmly established thing 
that we once supposed it to be. Modern civilization is very 
unstable and fragile. . .. For its first origin and basis was 
not rational, but mythical. Rational thought is only the 
upper layer on a much older geological stratum that 
reaches down to a great depth. We must always be 
prepared for violent concussions that may shake our 
cultural world and our social order to its very foundations.” 
Our cultural world cannot be reconstructed at once, for 
the “modern political myths have . . . poisoned our feel- 
ings.” Philosophy’s greatest contribution to this task 
may come, the writer believes, “through a reassertion of 
the ethical analysis made by Spinoza at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.” Spinoza was convinced that 
“fortitude and generosity” are “the fundamental virtues 
of man; for they are those affections by which alone he 
can reach the supreme goal: philosophical and ethical 
freedom. This freedom means . . . freedom from false 
conceptions, from inadequate ideas, from all sorts of 
prejudices and superstitions. . . . Fortitude and generosity 
are the only means to attain and secure the freedom of 
the individual mind and of human society. By the former 
we win the mastery over ourselves, by the latter we build 
up a social, a truly human order.” 


Professor Cassirer concludes that “it was perhaps never 
more imperative to recall these maxims of Spinoza than 
at the present moment. . . . Only if we learn to develop, 
to cultivate, and to intensify our active emotions can we 
hope to check the wild chase of our passive emotions and 
to remold our social and cultural life.” 

Query: What does it signify that Fortune, high-priced 
magazine for business men, has gone in for philosophy on 
such a scale? 


Angell Speaks to the Civilian 


In an address to The Free World Association of Holly- 
wood on March 23 Sir Norman Angell asked for thought 
on the question “What Will the Civilian Do with Victory ?” 
Is it freedom, he asked, when the United States is “‘com- 
pelled” to legislate conscription, burdensome taxation, and 
regimentation? “There is no nation in the world today 
that can defend itself by its own power.” 


The process of disintegration of the League of Nations 
began when Britain and the United States shied away from 
the French desire for a buffer state on the Rhine. To the 
promise of League protection, France replied: “Will you, 
the United States and Britain, guarantee it? We are not 
so much interested in the guarantee of Guatemala and 
Liberia as in yours.” But the promises were never 
ratified. Lord Cecil’s Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the 
Geneva Protocol, both were rejected by succeeding gov- 
ernments and France lost faith. “If,” says Sir Norman, 
“in those early years, we had said beforehand that we 
would do what we were finally compelled to do—we should 
not have had to do it.” “The underlying principles which 
if applied would have prevented this second world war 
could have been applied without the League as they could 
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have been applied through the League. ‘They are princi- 
ples which represent a profound revolution in the moral 
outlook of nations. Henceforth no neutrality. All of us 
must undertake to defend others as a measure of our own 
defense.” 


As Others See Us 


A forthright English comment on the proposal to build 
an American-owned pipe-line for Arabian oil appears in 
the New Statesman and Nation of April 22. It reminds its 
readers that after the first World War there was an 
“unfortunate quarrel between the American and British 
governments” over toreign oil—with arguments similar to 
those presented for the new proposal. The magazine 
comments caustically: “Is this discreditable chapter in 
Anglo-American history to be repeated? Significantly, 
Mr. Ickes, Petroleum Administrator for War, has pro- 
claimed that as a result of war demands and lease-lend 
supplies, ‘our oil reserves have a relatively short life- 
expectancy of fourteen years.’ (Twenty-four years ago it 
was eighteen years, and in the interval it has hovered 
around fifteen years!) Mr. Ickes added: ‘The capital of 
the oil empire is on the march to the Middle East. The 
United States had better move in a big way and fast.’ The 
Truman Congressional Committee has underlined and 
elaborated Mr. Ickes’ case. In a recent report it asserted 
that ‘the United States have provided upwards of 85 per 
cent of the aviation gasoline used by the United Nations 
... and are currently producing about 70 per cent of all 
the petroleum used by the United Nations.’ The report 
went on to claim that henceforth the public interest would 
require ‘a large-scale expansion of holdings in foreign 
oil reserves by United States nationals’; that Congress 
would expect the Allies, particularly Great Britain, to 
transfer to the U. S. A. proved reserves of oil in such 
volume as would compensate for ‘excessive depletion’ of 
American reserves through war demands; and that the 
government should leave to private oil companies complete 
ownership and operation of foreign oil fields, but give them 
full diplomatic support and protection.” 


But there seems to be no real danger, the article con- 
tends, of serious depletion of American oilfields. This 
raises the question what the political argument really is. 
“It cannot be said that America is being crowded out of 
foreign oil concessions. Her nationals are playing an 
important part in the development of the world’s oil 
reserves. We may conclude, therefore, that Mr. Ickes’ 
incursion into Middle East oil affairs is actuated by politi- 
cal, not commercial motives. Is it his idea that an impe- 
rialistic move will appeal to the American public in the 
forthcoming Presidential election, and that government 
possession of oil in foreign parts is an essential condition 
of sea and air power? 

“Perhaps Mr. Churchill has been putting this notion 
into Mr. Roosevelt’s head. Mr. Churchill, when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was responsible for buying a 
controlling interest for the government in the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Company. Although this was one of the main 
causes of the oil quarrel with America after the last war, 
Mr. Churchill, according to his own testament, is very 
proud of his action. If Mr. Roosevelt really intends to 
take a page out of Mr. Churchill’s history book and to 
pursue the same misguided policy of oil power as an 
ingredient of strategic power, then he will bring about 


the separation of the United Nations, and cause enmity 
between the Russian and the Anglo-American Govern- 
ments. For Russia is very much concerned with the oil 
of the Middle East. The Baku-Grosny fields were de- 
clining before the war and were no longer capable of 
producing much surplus for export. Indeed, it is probable 
that if Russian industry continues to expand at its prewar 
rate, and the new oilfields in the Urals do not develop into 
large production, Russia will become an importer of oil, 
Her natural source of foreign supply is, of course, Persia, 
Iraq and Saudi-Arabia. Persian oil is already pouring 
into Russia over the new strategic road, and Russian in- 
fluence in Northern Persia and Teheran is predominant, 
It is hardly likely that Marshal Stalin will be pleased to 
see control of the Middle East oil basin enforced by the 
air fleets of America and Britain. 

“How far, indeed, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill have moved away from the Atlantic Charter! 
Clause 4 of the Charter declared: ‘They will endeavor, 
with due respect for their existing obligations, to further 
enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.’ 


C. 1. O. Activity in the South 


In April The Southern Council on International Rela- 
tions at Chapel Hill, N. C., published in its periodical 
The South and World Affairs an article by Lucy R. 
Mason, Southern Public Relations Representative of the 
C.1.O., under the title “The C.1.0. in the South.” 

Before 1937, Miss Mason says, craft and railway unions 
were the principal workers’ organizations in the South, 
the only “significant exception” being the United Mine 
Workers of America. “Barring the coal miners, there 
were practically no industrial unions in all this region and 
the great mass of manufacturing and other wage earners 
were without benefit of organization.” 

The first major C.1.O, campaign began in Atlanta with 
the opening of offices of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee. Today its successor, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, “has contracts with numerous textile 
corporations throughout the South, including some very 
large mills, and represents many thousands of workers.” 
Similar results have followed efforts of the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, and of the United Steel Workers of America, 
the two largest C.I.O. unions. Similar success on a 
smaller scale has attended efforts in such industries as 
metal mining and smelting, aluminum, oil, gasoline, rubber, 
shipbuilding, munitions and war supplies of many kinds, 
wood working, furniture, quarrying, cement, leather, shoes, 
compresses, warehouses, chemicals, fertilizer, meat pro- 
cessing and packing, paper, sugar refineries, men’s clothing, 
tobacco. 

“Already,” states Miss Mason, “C.1.0, members in the 
South are numbered in the hundreds of thousands and 
some of the largest industrial concerns have contractual 
relations with its unions. The most significant fact about 
this industrial union movement is its increasing tempo.” 
She cites as outgrowths of union activity a changing 
public opinion, increased social responsibility, opportunity 
for racial minorities, and education in democracy and 
political action. 
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